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AFRICA and Its Riches 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 

For all classes: “Freedom Answers 
Communism” (farming in the free world 
and the communist world), p. 9; news 
pages, pp. 5-8. 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
unit on Africa, esp. pp. 10 and 12-13. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Unit on Africa, pp. 10-13. 

American History: “Treasure in the 
lropics,” pp. 12-13. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
safe driving), p. 14; “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 18. 

Life-Adjustment: vocational guidance 

“Career Club Question Box,” p. 22; 
moral and spiritual values—“How Would 
You Solve It?” p. 18; teen-age social 
problems—“Ask Gay Head,” p. 19; 
health—“Fun With Food,” p. 22. 


Freedom Answers Communism 
(p. 9) 


Russia's system of collective farming 
s having its aches and pains. 


Procedure 

Start the with a review of 
previous “Freedom” articles. Let this 
lesson grow out of the review. The 
lesson can be motivated by drawing a 
‘hammer and sickle” on the board and 
calling on students to identify this Rus- 
sian flag symbol and explain its mean- 
ing. 

Following this interpretation, call on 
bright students, previously assigned, to 
give brief reports on the causes of the 
Russian revolution in 1917. Other stu- 
dents can report on the meaning and 
practice of communism. 


lesson 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did some Russian peasants 
side with communism in 1917? 

2. Why does the Russian govern- 
ment want collective farming? How is 
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Special Issue: TEEN-AGE CITIZEN 
Good Citizens: “Work. Camp” in 
Germany 





March 3, 1954 

Unit: Russia 
Special Insert: “Tommy 
Keys” (good driving habits) 
March 10, 1954 

Unit: China 


Gets the 
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the collective farming system giving 
the Russian government problems? 

3. If you could talk to the American 
farmer in the picture on page 9, what 
do you think he would have to say 
about government control over the lives 


of farmers? 


Activities 

1. As a lesson summary, ask the class 
to write a page in the imaginary diary 
of a Russian collective farmer who 
writes secretly of his objections to the 
system. 

2. Include in the lesson a two-minute 
prepared or improvised conversation 
among Russian leaders who are talking 
about collective farming troubles. 


Unit: AFRICA (pp. 4 and 10-13) 


1. Cover and cover story: a Sudan- 
ese soldier. 

2. Page 4: Three African govern- 
ment leaders with different policies on 
African race and government prob- 
lems. 

3. Pages 10-11: Africa in maps. The 
status of empire in Africa today. 

4. Pages 12-13: Southern Africa as 
a treasure chest of resources. How trade 


links Africa to the U. S. 
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of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 





Assignments 

1. Page 4: (1) Who is Dr. Daniel 
Malan? Summarize his apartheid pro- 
gram. (2) State opposing points of 
view on the apartheid program. 

2. Page 10: (1) Name three Euro- 
pean countries with possessions in 
Africa. (2) ‘Name three independent 
countries in Africa. (3) How is the 
old idea of imperialism changing in 
Africa today? 

3. Pages 12-13: (1) Make a list of 
five important minerals the U. S. im- 
ports from Africa. (2) In what ways 
are America’s industries, national. de- 
fense, and living standards dependent 
on Africa? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 4) and LAST 
STAND OF EMPIRE (p. 10) 


Students Reading References 

(1) “Is the White Man Finished in 
Africa?” Reader's Digest. 1/54. (2) 
“Why the Mau Mau Revolt,” American 
Mercury, 12/53. (3) “Can Apartheid 
Succeed in Africa?” Foreign Affairs, 
1/54. 


Procedure 

Write on the blackboard these lines 
of Kipling from “The White Man’s 
Burden”: 

Take up the White Man’s Burden, 
Send forth the best ye breed, 

Go bind your sons to exile, 

To serve your captive’s need. 

Ask the class to read the poem si- 
lently and follow with an interpreta- 
tion: What did Kipling mean by the 
“White Man’s Burden”? Does this poem 
consider British imperialism as good 
or evil? Justify your conclusion. If you 
were an African leader, how would you 
react to this poem? Why? 

Following the interpretation of the 
poem, ask the class to study the map 
and text on page 10. Do European 





2-T 

nations have a firm grip on Africa or 
are their colonies slipping away? Call 
on students to individual 
text sections accompanying the map to 
justify their conclusions 


read aloud 


Discussion Questions 

1. From the evidence in the 
would you say that 
its way out of Africa? Justify your opin 
on, 

2. -If South 
African whites and apart- 
heid, what do you think each would 
have to say? 

3. Would you say the Mau Mau ac- 
tivities are a local Kenya problem or 
could they become part of a movement 
to drive Europeans out of Africa? 


map, 


imperialism” is on 


you could interview 


natives on 


Summary 

What do you think of Dr. Malan’s 
statement, “How can illiterate people 
with so little civilization govern them- 
selves”? How do think Kwame 
Nkrumah might reply? 


you 


Activity 

As a lesson summary or application, 
have the class write editorial on 
the race problem in Africa and the 
apartheid program. 


AFRICAN SAFARI (p. 11) and 
“TREASURE IN THE TROPICS” (pp. 
12-13) 


Procedure 
Two basic lessons are suggested here 
In Geography classes, a lesson can be 


TOOLS for 


Russia 


an 


Mar. 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Total Rule (Armed 
Forces Talk 444), 1953, Life Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain (Armed Forces 
Talk 418), 1952, 5¢; Let Freedom 
Ring, 1952, 50¢; Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Face to 
Face with Russia, by P. E. Moseley 
(Headline Series No. 70), 1948, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 E: 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Red Marshals Wield 
New Power in Moscow,” Business 
Week, Jan. 16, 1954. “Gold; Russia’s 
Secret Weapon?” U. S. News & World 
Report, Jan. 15, 1954. “Red Strategy,” 
by E. Weintal, Newsweek, Jan. 11, 
1954. “Muzhik and the Commissar,” 
Time, Nov. 30, 1953. “What Do the 
Russians Really Want?” by F. C. Barg 
hoorn, N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 29, 


5¢; 


ist 


given over to teaching map facts, map 
interpretation, and map skills. In a de- 
velopmental lesson approach, the infor- 
} 


mation in the maps can be integrated 


with pictures and text on pp. 12-13. 


Guiding Map Questions 

Have students open their copies of 
World Week to the maps on page 11. 
A wall of Africa should on 
the board. 

1. Call the attention of 
Map IV, where the map of Africa over- 
lays the map of the Americas. 
What cities in the U.S included 
in the map? How does their latitude 
compare with that of Cairo? (b) Find 
Santiago and Buenos Aires on the map; 
locate Capetown. What do you notice 
about their latitudes? (Continue by 
pointing out Mexico, Central America, 
etc.) 

2. (a) Where is the Sahara Desert? 
the rain-forest region of Africa? How 
do you explain the difference in vege- 
tation? (b) In which part of Africa 
do you think the climate is most like 
that of the U. S.? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

3. (a) Which parts of Africa 
most heavily populated? least heavily 
populated? How do the maps help you 
understand why? (b) Why did early 
explorers have a difficult time reaching 
the African interior? 


map be 


the class to 


(a) 


are 


are 


A Developmental Lesson 


Motivation 
On the basis of movies and pictures 


TEACHERS 


1953. “Malenkov, Too, Must Weigh 
Public Opinion,” by R. C. Tucker, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Jan 1954. “Inside 
the Soviet Union—A Silent War Goes 
On,” (special report), Netwwsweek, Feb. 
1, 1954. “They Know More About Rus- 
sia than Anybody,” by B. Davidson, 
Collier's, June 6, 1953. 

FILMS: Peoples of the Soviet Union 
(revised 1952), 22 minutes, sale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Photographed by American 
acial groups of 


C. 
3, 


cameramen, the many 1 
Russia. 

FILMSTRIPS: How Strong Is Rus- 
sia?, 1951, 57 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Size of the land, its characteristics and 
and Stalin’s 
how it 


resources. Russian history 
rule. Economic 


affects the Russian people. 


system and 


that you have seen and stories you 
have read, what ideas do you have 
about life in Africa? If a group of visit- 
ing teen-agers from South Africa said 
that the only place that they saw wild 
animals was in their city’s zoo, would 


you be surp! ised? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have the class study the pictures 
on page 13. What can you learn about 
Africa’s wayeof life and problems from 
these pictures? 

2. Have the class turn to the 
on page 11. Adapt the preceding map 
questions to the needs of the class. 

3. How does the information 
the maps help you understand why 
Africa was for a long time an unknown 
continent? (Work in information from 
the maps to have students indicate the 
problems of the desert, jungles, equa- 
torial heat, tropical diseases, jungle 
tribes, and unnavigable rivers.) 

4. In what ways does American na- 
tional defense rest on the mineral 
wealth of Africa? Which American in- 
dustries depend on the mineral re- 
sources of Africa? How do our everyday 
comforts depend on trade with Africa? 
5. Have the class turn to the map 

page 10. In what way Africa 
today a “patchwork quilt of imperial- 
ism”? Why have modern nations in- 
vested millions of dollars in Africa? 

6. Would you say that the descrip- 
tion of Africa as a “treasure chest” was 
more romantic than true? Justify you 


answer. 


maps 


from 


on is 


Citizenship (p. 14) 


Using the article as motivation, « 
discussions lead te 
the organization of: (a) traffic patro) 
squads at dangerous intersections near 
the school; (b) student court rules for 
dealing with student drivers who vio- 
late safe-driving rules: (c) preparation 
of posters by art students to promote 
traffic safety. 


] 


baSS 


and projects can 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 15 

I. Read the Cartoon: 1-South African 
prime minister; 2-race segregation (forcing 
the races to live apart); 3-England (Great 
Britain); 4-dislikes Malan’s policies, con- 
siders him intolerant. 

II. African Geography: 1-T; 2-British; 
3-Sahara; 4-summer; 5-T; 6-Angola_ or 
Mozambique or Portuguese Guinea; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-Katanga; 10-west. 

III. Africa Today: 1-T; 2-T; 
5-O; 6-T; 7-T; 8-O; 9-T; 10-F. 

IV. Read the Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 
5-NS 


3-F; 4-O; 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 8) 
1-Germany; 2-Austria; 3-Korea; 4-Indo- 
China; 5-China. 
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‘Africa Awakens 





AFRICA UNIT pp. 10-13 | 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WA Tops, don't miss. 14 "Good. 
Ai Fair. MSave your money 


Drama: 444The Conquest of Ever- 
est. 614 Annapurna. ~The Wild 
One. 444K Knights of the Round Table. 
vvvryjulius Caesar. ~“HThe Cruel 
Sea. Mv The Actress. ~4HMRoman 
Holiday. ~~Rob Roy, the Highland 


Rogue vwvertThe Robe. “~All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. ““MMogambo. 
wvvTake the High Ground. ~“/Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. “His Majesty 


O'Keefe. “Botany Bay. “The Glass 
Web. Project No. 7. “Othello. 

Musical: “~~Give a Girl a Break. 
44~Gilbert and Sullivan. ~w~ee Lili. 
vvCalamity Jane. ~The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. 

Comedy: “4““Long, Long Trailer. 
vvvIt Should Happen to You. wv 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “Forever 
Female. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. M4 A Queen Is Crowned. hv 
The Sea Around Us, “Song of the Land. 





take a fashion tip 
fiom a telephone teen 


Nancy knows that two bright ribbons—wide and narrow—fastened to 
her sweater neckline with a pretty pin add a gay fashion note. 
She knows, too, that as a telephone operator, she holds an Important Job 
in her community. .. . Nancy came to the telephone company when she finished 
high school. She learned her new job from a friendly instructor 
along with another girl her own age. She earned a good salary from 
the start, even while she was training, and frequent raises 


have helped her pay check 
grow bigger and better. 


Take a tip from Nancy— 
with many different jobs 
in the telephone company, 
there may be one 


waiting for you! 
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No other type of tooth paste protects 
against tooth decay every minute of every day! 









LISTERINE ANTIZYME TOOTH PASTE... 


with the anti-enzyme, sodium dehydroacetate, found in no other tooth 
paste .. . gives you continuous protection against tooth-decaying acids. 


Magazine after magazine report 
that Listerine Antizyme Tooth 
Paste has the continuous action 
anti-enzyme, sodium dehydro- 
acetate, found in no other tooth 
paste. They tell you how this in- 
visible ingredient is actually ab- 
sorbed, as you brush, onto the 
surfaces of the teeth. For 12 to 
24 hours after each brushing, 
Antizyme’s continuous action 
stops the enzymes that make 
tooth-decaying acids: Scientific 
laboratory tests have definitely 
proved this in 9 out of every 10 


cases tested. 


No Other Type of Tooth Paste...Even Those Claiming Anti-Enzyme Action... 
Protects Against Tooth Decay Every Minute of Every Day. 





Without exception other types of tooth paste regular, 
ammoniated, chlorophyll or part-time anti-enzyme are 
only effective temporarily sometimes for less than half 
an hour. With people susceptible to tooth decay, acid- 
ometer tests (electronically measuring decay acids on 
the teeth) made 30 minutes after brushing with ordinary 
tooth paste, showed “dangerous decay acids’’.in almost 
every case 


in tests using Antizyme Tooth Paste, the Acidometer 
showed “‘no harmful decay acids on teeth’ for 9 people 
out of every 10 even though more than 12 hours had 
passed since the last brushing 








Wide World photo 
Left to right: Prime Minister and Mrs. Daniel Malan of South 
Africa; Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Godfrey Huggins of Rhodesia; 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold Coast. They stand 


Wide World photo British Information Services 
for three different ways of solving Africa’s problems of race 
and government. Which will prevail? Or will the future bring 


some entirely different pattern for the “Africa of tomorrow’? 


NEWSMAKERS=Builders of ‘Africa Tomorrow’ 


MALAN’S ANSWER: “Separate the races”’ 


TWO AND A HALF MILLION whites live in the 
Union of South Africa. Nearly half are descended from 
British settlers who came mostly in the 1800s. The 
rest are descended from Dutch (and some French) 
settlers who came mostly in the 1600s. 

The latter group call themselves “Afrikaners.” One 
of them is Dr. Daniel Francois Malan. He is almost 
80. He used to be a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. He left the pulpit nearly 40 years ago to 
work for a South Africa free of British influence. 

In 1948 his “National” party (composed mostly of 
Afrikaners) won the election. Malan became premier. 
His party’s program is apartheid (apartness. ) 

This means, to some of Malan’s followers, moving 
all non-whites into separate regions where they would 
run their own affairs. But the mines and industries 
of South Africa wouldn’t have enough workers with- 
out using native African labor. So, in actual fact, 
apartheid has meant keeping African workers, but 
forcing them to live apart from whites (see p. 10). 

The Afrikaners feel they are a little “island” in a 
great “sea” of Negro Africans. The Afrikaners say white 
men must be the masters—or else they will be driven 
out or destroyed. 


WELENSKY’S ANSWER: ‘Junior partnership” 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST MEN in world affairs is 
Sir Roy Welensky. He stands more than six feet tall 
and weighs 320 pounds. He was a champion heavy- 
weight boxer in the rough-and-tumble Rhodesian min- 
ing camps of the 1920s. 

His father was a U. S. 
his fortune in the diamond mines of Kimberley, South 
Africa. The family was miserably poor. Roy, born in 
Africa 47 years ago, worked as a clerk, butcher, baker, 
and finally locomotive engineer. 

In 1940 he quit railroading to become a membet 
of the North Rhodesian legislature—and to work for 
a union of Britain’s colonies in central Africa. 


citizen who went to seek 





Unusual words in this issue defined and pronounced on p. 21 


Last year that dream became reality. A “central 
Africa federation” of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was created. Sir Godfrey Huggins of 
Southern Rhodesia is prime minister and Welensky 
is minister of transport. Huggins is 70. Many people 
believe Welensky will soon succeed him 

Welensky and Huggins insist that the whites must 
run the federation. But they say native Africans should 
be taken into “junior partnership.” Africans can get 
the right to vote by going to school and owning a 
certain amount of property. 

Huggins says the aim is to keep central Africa safe 
both from the “black tide” (rule by native Africans, 
as in the Gold Coast—see next item) and the “white 
tide” (South African apartheid). 


NKRUMAH‘S ANSWER: “Give us freedom” 


KWAME NKRUMAH was born 45 vears ago in a 
mud-hut village of the Gold Coast. Fired with the 
desire to learn, he went to the U. S. and studied at 
Lincoln University, Pa., and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

He returned home in 1947 and started a new political 
party that demanded “Self-Government Now.” When 
the British granted a new constitution giving a great 
deal of self-government, Nkrumah denounced it as a 
fraud. The British jailed him for starting strikes. 

While he was in jail, the Gold Coast held its first 
election under the new constitution. Nkrumah’s party 
won overwhelmingly. He was released from jail to be- 
come head of the government. He is the first native 
African prime minister in the British Commonwealth. 
Now he demands full independence for the Gold Coast 
as a British dominion—and some observers think he 
hopes some day to be boss of all West Africa. 

Malan of South Africa says: “How can illiterate peo- 
ple with so little civilization govern themselves?” On 
the other hand, a British official says that if the Gold 
Coast experiment fails, “a great hope will die in Africa. 
If it succeeds, we have found a new continent that 
can be our friend.” 


(For more on Africa see unit pp. 10-13.) 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Indo-China Reds push ahead in Laos; 
U. S. businessman plants colony in Peruvian jungle; 
George Washington ranks only 46th among U. S. Gen- 
erals; Congress studies bill to end cloth “handout” to 
Iroquois Indians; President summons highway safety 
conference; Hvasta makes movie-thriller escape from 
Reds; Russians charge U. S. with “space imperialism.” 


“FIVE AND DIME”: It was February 22, 1879—just 
75 years ago. In Utica, N. Y., a woman noticed a new 
shop. She stepped in and paid 5¢ (paper money) 
for a shovel. That was Frank W. Woolworth’s first sale 
—and the birth of a business that now takes in around 
$700,000,000 a year. Woolworth had started his “Great 
5¢ Store” in Utica, after getting the idea from an- 
other store which had a counter selling only 5¢ 
items. The business didn’t prosper at first. Woolworth 
opened a new store in Lancaster, Pa., where he had 
objects selling for both 5¢ and 10¢. This “five 
and dime” idea caught on. Now there are nearly 2,000 
Woolworth stores. They handle variety merchandise 
(no longer limited to “five and dime” price tags), and 
are also among the nation’s largest food-sellers. About 
half the stores have food sections. 


BUCKET-TEERS: Two basketball sharpshooters set 
new major college records last week—Bevo Francis of 
Rio Grande (Ohio) College, 988 points in one season; 
Frank Selvy of Furman College, Greenville, S. C., over 
2,000 points in three seasons. 


OUR FRONT COVER: “Time to get up!” is the mes- 
sage of the Sudanese bugler in our cover picture. He is 
blowing reveille at Nyala Fort in the western Sudan, 
close to the border of French Equatorial Africa. He 
wears on his turban a gray ostrich plume—emblem of 
the Western Arab Corps. Behind him is the flag of Dar- 
fur Province: purple with a silver sword. (Photo from 
Eastern Publishers Service.) For more on “Awakening 
Africa,” see this week's unit (pp. 10-13) and the next 
four items on this page. 


AFRICAN HERO: For the first time, the U. N. has 
been asked to commend an individual for heroism. 
Mason Sears, U. S. delegate to the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council, made the proposal. He urged the U. N. to hon- 
or Saidi Ben Juma, a native African of Tanganyika, 
East Africa. Armed only with a six-inch knife, he leaped 
on the back of a lion that was attacking his white em- 
ployer. Both men survived. Britain (which administers 
Tanganyika as a U. N. trust territory) awarded the Af- 
rican the George Medal, a much-prized British decora- 
tion. Mr. Sears told the Trusteeship Council: “What 
this man did gives eloquent expression to the meaning 
of the brotherhood of man—and more especially be- 
cause it occurred in a continent where so much remains 
to be done to break down the senseless barriers that 
separate the various races.” 


United Press photo 


FUTURE FISHERMEN OF THE CONGO: Lake 
Mweru is on the boundary between the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia. The lake is a good fishing 
ground. To help the people feed themselves better, 
the Belgian government has opened near the lake a 
school to teach modern fishing methods to teen-age na- 
tive boys. Here they are at their lessons. 


SKINNIER CHOCOLATE BARS: The world’s chief 
producer of cacao beans (source of chocolate) is West 
Africa. Since the days before World War II, cacao 
prices have gone up eight times and are still rising. 
One result: Hershey Chocolate Company announces 
that it is reducing the size of chocolate bars by 12 per 
cent. (They'll still sell for a nickel. ) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

WEST AFRICAN DEFENSES—One gap in the free 
world’s plans for defense against communism is West 
Africa. Vital raw materials come from this area. And at 
some points South America is less than 2,000 miles 
away. As a result, Dakar and nearby West African ports 
dominate the shipping route from Europe to southern 
South America. This could endanger the U. S. if Dakar 
fell into enemy hands. In an effort to agree on united 
plans for defending West Africa in time of war, Euro- 
pean nations with colonies in the region will meet next 
month, or soon after, at Dakar. France, Britain, Belgi- 
um, and Portugal are expected to take part, and also the 
Union of South Africa. The U. S. will probably send an 
observer. A similar meeting took place in Kenya two 
years ago to plan East African cooperation in transport 
and communications in case of war. 


ENDQUOTE: President Eisenhower, in a broadcast 
as part of the American Legion “Back to God” move- 
ment: “It is not strange that ex-soldiers should sponsor 
[this] idea. In battle they learned a great truth—that 
there are no atheists in foxholes. Faith is our surest 
strength, our greatest resource.” 





Big 4 Tackle Indo-China 


The shadow of the Indo-China 
war stretches all the way to the 
Big Four meeting in Berlin. 

At Berlin, the U. S., Britain, and 
Frayce are trying to find out from 
the Russians whether there’s any 
hope of settling the eight-year-old 
war in Indo-China. 

Indo-China, located in southeast 
Asia, was formerly a group of French 
colonies. After World War II, the 
region was divided into three states 
—Viet Nam and the kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. These states 
remain under French protection but 
have self-government. 

Since 1946 French and 
troops have been fighting against 
Communist rebel forces (the “Viet 
Minh”). This “little war” has cost 
the French 75,000 casualties and four 
billion dollars. But the French have 
been unable to dislodge the Reds, 
who control about half of Viet Nam 
and much of Laos. 

In recent weeks the hardest fight- 
ing of the war has raged. (See news 
pages, January 13 issue.) The Red 
guerrillas are believed to have re- 
ceived large stocks of military sup- 
plies from their “comrades” in neigh- 
boring Communist China. 

This month the Reds advanced 
toward Luang Prabang, capital of 
Laos. The U. S. Defense Depart- 
ment announced that some B-26 
bombers and 200 American military 
technicians were being sent to the 
French Air Force in Indo-China. 
There are no U. S. combat troops 
there. 

What's Behind It: Why is Indo- 
China important to the free world? 


native 


the confusion of names is the fact 
that one of Indo-China’s neighbors 
on the south is Indonesia, an island 
nation that used to belong to the 
Dutch. 

Even a Presidential press confer- 
ence got mixed up on these confus- 
ing names the other day. A reporter 
asked President Eisenhower about 
the “Indonesian situation.” The 
President plunged into a discussion 
of Indo-China. Presently the Pres- 
ident realized his mistake and 
switched to Indonesia. Thereupon 
the reporter admitted that he had 
really meant Indo-China! 

The President said that it all re- 
minded him of the story about a 
cross-eyed judge. 

Interested? Here's the story: 

A cross-eyed judge sat on the 


If the Reds grab Indo-China, they =! 


may get control of all of Southeast 
Asia—with its riches of oil, tin, rub- 
ber, and rice. 

France feels that she is fighting 
the free world’s battle there single- 
handed. 

Russia knows that the 
nese war is unpopular in France. 
Some observers believe Russia may 
offer the French peace in Indo- 


Indo-Chi- S= 
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bench and faced the members of the 
jury. He asked the first juror: “What 
is your name?” The second juror re- 
plied, “Tom Jones.” The judge said, 
“I didn’t ask you.” The third juror 
said, “I didnt say anything.” 


Jungle Adventure 


A U. S. businessman who says 
“‘God is my partner” is trying to 
colonize the jungle of Peru. 

A wartime landing craft with 
$500,000 worth of road building and 
other equipment recently made its 
way 3,000 miles up the Amazon Riv- 
er. The final anchorage was only 
250 miles from the Pacific Ocean, but 
there was no way to get in from that 
direction. 

‘At this remote spot Robert G. 
Le Tourneau, a retired manufacturer 
of road-building equipment, plans to 
build his colony. He has received 
a grant of one million acres of land 


Parrish in Chicago Tribune 


China, on condition that France re- 
jects the “European Army” plan. 
Indo-China is the Southeast cor- 
ner of Asia. It’s so called because it’s 
between India and China. Adding to 


MR. ATOM doesn’t need to hurry! The ‘‘negotiations bus’ is making a mighty slow 
trip. Eight years after World War Il, practically all the major problems of peace 
ore still with us. Some of these problems are up before the current Big Four confer- 
ence in Berlin. The progress score at our presstime was exactly zero. (See above 
for article on another piece of “unfinished business’—the war in Indo-China.) 





from the Peruvian government. 

In exchange, he has promised to 
build a 33-mile paved highway con- 
necting the site with a road across 
the Andes Mountains to Lima, Peru’s 
capital. Hg will also build water 
supply and sewage disposal systems 
and other public services for the 
settlements to be founded there. The 
project is expected to cost $2,000,- 
000 in the first three years. Le Tour- 
neau hopes to get his money back 
by selling land to the colonists, and 
by selling timber to anyone who 
will buy it. 

Such tremendous undertakings are 
nothing new to Le Tourneau. Two 
years ago he started a similar col- 
ony in Liberia, Africa. He is a deep- 
ly religious man and a part-time 
preacher. He is said to devote 90 
per cent of his income to “Christian 
pursuits.” 

The Peruvian government backs 
Le Tourneau’s project as a means 
of developing the resources of the 
neglected and hard-to-reach lands 
east of the Andes. But the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Lima claims 
the plan is a concealed scheme to 
make Protestants of the natives. 


Promotion Earned? 


‘First in war, first in peace’’— 
but only 46th in Army rank. 

That’s how George Washington 
stands on the 222nd anniversary of 
his birth this week. He was born 
February 22, 1732—though at that 
time the date was February 11. Brit- 
ain and her colonies were then us- 
ing the Julian calendar. It had fallen 
11 days behind the Gregorian calen- 
dar which we now use. 

Washington held the highest rank 
which, in his lifetime, had been au- 
thorized for a U. S. Army officer. 

But the official Army list of gen- 
eral officers—alive and dead—shows 
45 names ahead of the “Father of his 
Country.” As a mere Lieutenant 
General (entitled to wear three 
stars ), Washington is outranked by: 
one General of the Armies (John J. 
Pershing, commander of the Ameri- 
can overseas force in World War I); 
several Generals of the Army (five- 
star generals—one of them is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower); and a host of 
Generals (four-star officers ). 

Soldiers have often been promoted 
after they have left the Army or have 
died. Ulysses S. Grant, William T. 
Sherman, and Philip Sheridan 
achieved their four-star rank long 


INP photo 
DULLES AND THE SWEEP: In some 
countries, groups of men (and boys) 
make their living sweeping soot out 
of chimneys. The “uniform” of chim- 
ney sweeps in Germany includes a 
tall hat. In Europe, meeting a sweep 
is considered lucky. U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles (right), in Ber- 
lin for the Big Four conference, presses 
his luck by shaking the sweep‘s hand. 


after the Civil War. But the Army 
says its authority to promote Revolu- 
tionary War officers has expired. 

So, if George is ever to get past 
the rank of Lieutenant General, it 
will have to be done by an act of 
Congress. 


Cash Instead of Cloth? 


A bill in Congress aims to end 
an Indian “handout” that began 
in George Washington‘s time. 

Each fall Indians of the Six Na- 
tions (or Iroquois Confederacy) of 
New York gather in tribal Council 
Houses on their reservations for a 
ceremony with U. S. Government 
representatives. The Indians come to 
receive bolts of cotton cloth prom- 
ised. them in a treaty signed by 
President George Washington. 

This 1794 treaty pledged the Fed- 
eral Government to provide “four 
thousand five hundred dollars which 
shall be expended yearly forever, in 
purchasing clothing, domestic ani- 
mals, implements of husbandry and 
other utensils” for the Lroquois. 

To the Indians, this annual gift 
became a symbol of their independ- 
ence and of their rights to their land. 
Many Iroquois Indians still claim 
they are a separate nation. On this 
ground, they protested in World 
War II that the U. S. had no right 
to draft Iroquois for war service. 
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The New York [Iroquois have al- 
ways chosen to receive their portion 
—$2,700—in the form of calico and 
gingham cloth. (One branch of the 
tribe which moved to Wisconsin re- 
ceives its $1,800 in cash. ) 

In the early days, when cloth sold 
for two or three cents a yard, the 
Indians would bring wagons to 
carry off their bounty. Lately, with 
cloth selling at 30 cents to 40 cents 
a yard, some Indians received as 
little as half a yard. 

Under a bill now pending in the 
Senate, the Indians could, if they de- 
sire, swap their treaty rights for a 
lump-sum payment. Most Iroquois 
oppose the bill. They say that the 
word of “G. Washington” still stands 
and that the U. S. Government must 
send cloth “yearly forever.” 


To Save Our Lives 


“Save an American life every 
thirty four and a half minutes.’ 

That is the aim of President Eisen- 
hower'’s White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, which meets in 
Washington February 17, 18, and 19. 
The goal could be achieved by a 
40 per cent reduction in the number 
of deaths caused by automobile acci- 
dents during the coming year. 

The conference is composed of 
outstanding citizens appointed by 
governors from every state. Dele- 
gates include representatives of ag- 
riculture, business, labor, women’s 
groups, local and state governments, 
and newspapers, as well as special- 
ists in highway safety. 

What's Behind It: According to a 
National Safety Council report this 
month, 38,300 persons (one every 14 
minutes) were killed in auto acci- 
dents last year. This was 300 more 
than the number of auto deaths in 
1952 and more than for any past 
years except 1937 and 1941. The in- 
crease over 1952 was attributed to 
the record number of cars on the 
road and the record number of miles 
they traveled during 1953. 

In addition to the deaths, 1,350,- 
000 persons were injured in traffic 
accidents. The Council estimated at 
$1,600,000,000 the total value of 
property destroyed or damaged in 
auto crashes. Altogether—including 
medical expenses and insurance 
costs—traffic accidents cost the na- 
tion $3,950,000,000 last year. 

(See Good Citizens—“Teens Talk 
Traffic Safety,” p. 14.) 

The Council reported that all acci- 





dents—including those on the high- 
way, in the home, and on the job— 
took 95.000 lives during 1953. This 
was 1,000 less than in 1952, but was 
still more than three times the num- 
ber of Americans killed during the 
entire Korean war. A _ total of 
9 600,000 Americans were injured in 
accidents of all types. 


Hvasta’s Homecoming 

To one man, no music ever 
sounded better than that of the 
Hillside (N. J.) High School band. 

That man is John Hvasta, 26. He 
heard the band—for the first time in 
years—when he received a_ hero's 
welcome this month on his return to 
his home in Hillside. 

John’s story has the makings of a 
movie thriller: arrest, escape from 
prison behind the Iron Curtain, hid- 
ing from Red police, and finally the 
“happy ending.” 

John was born in Czechoslovakia. 
He came with his parents to the 
U. S. in 1939. In 1944 he became a 
naturalized American citizen. After 
a year in the Navy, he returned to 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 to study 
under the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

A few months later he was ar- 
rested by the Communist police on 
a trumped-up charge of spying. A 
Communist-controlled court sen- 
tenced him to 10 years in prison. 

On January 2, 1952, John escaped 
For the next 22 months he played 


are defending 


hide-and-seek with the Red police. 
Then, on October 2, 1953, he stealth- 
ily made his way to the U. S. Em- 
bassy. 

He did not dare leave for four 
months.. Finally, after months of 
arguing, the Czechs pardoned him 
and ordered him to leave the coun- 
try. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
YANKEE SPACE: Did you know 
that Captain Video, Buck Rogers, 
and the other space patrollers are 
leading a dastardly plot to conquer 
outer space for the United States? 
Well, that’s the latest “tall tale” from 
the Russians. According to an article 
in a Soviet magazine, Earth isn’t big 
enough for the U. S. So we aim to 
plant the Stars and Stripes on other 
planets. Space films and space pro- 
grams on TV are preparing our 
minds for this space-invasion, writes 
G. Avarin. “American imperialism 
felt itself too crowded in the bound- 
aries and markets of the old and new 
worlds, so the Yanks’ striving for 
world rule had to find its expression 
in a new batch of novels, radio plays, 
and films about interplanetary ad- 
venture,” the Soviet writer claims. 
There’s a Communist “Big Lie” on a 
cosmic scale! 


DOES LICKING POSTAGE stamps 
give you that dark-brown taste in the 


Wide World. photo 


FINGERS CROSSED FOR LUCK: In Oslo, Norway, this week, these two Americans 
the world figure-skating crowns 


which they won 


Tenley Albright, 18, of Boston, Mass. (left) is world and U.S. women’s champ, 


and Hayes Alan Jenkins, 20, of Cleveland, O. (right) holds the world and U. S. men’s 
Hayes’ brother David, 17, is also competing in the Oslo championships. 


titles. 


last winter. 


mouth? Cubans complained so much 
about the bad taste of their stamps 
that the government is doing some- 
thing about it. Cuba’s new eight- 
centavo (eight-cent) air mail stamps 
have mint-flavored stickum. ( Par- 
ents have to hide the stamps from 
their children. ) 


CANADA’S FARTHEST - NORTH 
consists of hundreds of islands that 
extend to about 500 miles from the 
North Pole. In the past these islands 
never had a group name. This month 
the Canadian government gave the 
name “Queen Elizabeth Islands” to 
all Canada north of about 75 degrees 
north latitude. This region, a tri- 
angle 800 miles long at its southern 
base line, includes 160,000 square 
miles of land. Only 200 persons, in 
seven tiny communities, live there. 
Ellesmere, which lies just west of 
Greenland, is the largest and far- 
thest-north island in the group. 


BLACK WIDOW spiders have 
joined the U.S. Army. Forty of the 
spiders “work” in the Army engineer 
section at Columbus, Ohio. They 
spin fine, tough webs that are used 
for gunsights and for crosshairs of 
other sighting instruments, such as 
transits and levels. Their pay: a few 
flies a week. 


Quick ‘Z 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 
Can you identify these countries 
split between free world and Reds 
1. Big Four d 
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ing European country, of which tl 


eastern pre-war territory is held by tw 


communist nations, and western part i 
a nearly-independent republic 
sasaaee 2. This small Europe 
country is split four ways into occu; 
tion zones; capital, Vienna, is also split 
into four occupation zones. 
pogesde 3. This is an Asian pet 
insula, of which north part borders 
Russia and part is new nati 
created with United Nations hx Ip 

1. This three 


Asian region was formerly under French 


south 


count: 

rule; world’s oldest shooting war rages 
against Red rebels. 

.». In this 
densely populated Asian country, 
hold mainland Nationalists 
only one island, off eastern coast. 
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* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


When Farmers 
Aren’t Free 


HE Communist purchasing agent 

was sitting in an office in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. He had been sent 
there from Russia to buy butter. 

“So you want to buy butter,” said 
the Danish dealer. “And what will 
you give us for it?” 

“Gold,” the Russian said. 

“Aha,” the Dane said. “Now your 
bosses are trading gold for butter 
And I know why, too. It’s easy for 
you to get gold. You can drive your 
slave gangs in the gold mines. But 
you can't force your peasants to pro- 
duce food. You've tried to drive 
them as if they were slaves. And 
you've failed. So now you have to 
come to me for food.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE 


The Dane was right. Russia is 
short of food. The shortage is the re- 
sult of the long, silent battle which 
has been going on between the 
country’s peasant farmers and_ its 
Communist bosses 

The battle started soon after the 
Russian Revolution. When the Com- 
munists first took over in 1917, the 
peasants were pleased. The Commu- 
nists said: “Seize the big estates and 
divide them.” Each peasant then 
owned several acres of farmland. 

Now, farmers the world over are 
independent people. They don’t like 
to be bossed around. And they work 
best when they own their land. 

So the Russian peasants were 
happy—at first. They were still poor. 
They still shared their log huts with 
their animals. But they were free. 

Their freedom didn’t last long. 
Within a year or so, the farmer was 
no longer free to sell his crops. The 
government did it. And the govern- 
ment grain supplies. The 
peasants fought back. They refused 
to work. When a drought came, 
there was a terrible famine. Finally 
the government retreated, and the 


Sel zed 


peasants went back to work 


Vocobulary section on page 21 


Then Stalin became top man in 
Communist Russia. He needed huge 
quantities of food to feed factory 
workers and to trade for goods from 
other countries. So he organized col- 
lective farms. 

In a collective farm, farmers put 
their lands together to make one big 
farm. The idea is that if they all 
work together on a big farm they 
will produce more. Then they divide 
the result. 

However, it didn’t work out that 
way. The peasants soon found that 
they had no share in the farms. Com- 
munist managers were sent in to run 
the farms. The peasants didn’t own 
the land they plowed or the cows 
they milked. By taxes and other 
means the government took most of 
the crops. The peasants had barely 
enough to keep their families alive— 
and sometimes they didn’t have that. 

The peasants fought back. They 
killed their cattle rather than give 
them to the collective farm. They 
damaged machinery. 

The Communists took steps to 
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smash this resistance. Between five 
and 10 million peasants were shot or 
deported. Millions fled to the cities. 
Those who remained gained only 
one thing. They were allowed a 
small plot of land, rather like a 
kitchen garden, to themselves. 

Stalin thought he had conquered 
the peasants. But since his death we 
have learned that the peasants were 
far from beaten. Russian farming is 
in terrible condition. 

Between 1916 and 1953 the coun- 
try’s population increased by 35 mil- 
lion. The number of cattle decreased 
two million. There is little milk. 
There is less wheat per person than 
ever before. 

REASONS 

There are several reasons for this. 
The collective farms are badly man- 
aged. They lack equipment, for Rus- 
sian factories have been producing 
tanks not tractors, ammunition not 
fertilizer. But the biggest reason is 
the peasants. Many do everything 
possible to ruin the collective farms. 
They stay away from work, steal 
government property, damage ma- 
chinery, and hide crops. 

To get more food, Russia’s present 
ruler, Malenkov, has lowered taxes 
a little for peasants and given them 
a little more freedom with their own 
garden plots. But he plans to keep 
the collective farms. So the war be- 
tween the peasants and their Com- 
munist bosses goes on. 

The lesson is clear: Without free- 
dom farmers will not produce food 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Most U. S. farmers own their land. We encourage them to produce by letting them 
sell their crops for what they can get, and helping them if prices fall. The U. S. 
has plenty of food. (The farmer in phote is harvesting a cop of pinto beans.) 
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ers to learn French customs and culture. Well educated 
Africans (these are few) can become French citizens and 
even sit in the French parliament. 


Two hundred years ago, Europeans 
held the Americas. Only ten years 
ago, they still held most of southern 
Asia. Today, Africa is the only 
large region of European colonies. 
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BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


Policy: training Afri- 
cans in self-govern- 
ment. Leaders in south- 
ern Nigeria want full 
self-government by 
1956. Moslem rulers in 
northern Nigeria ob- 
ject, fearing domina- 
tion by south. Gold 
Coast government is al- 
ready run mostly by 
native Africans (see 
“Newsmakers,” p. 4). 
Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah wants full inde- 
pendence. British gov- 
ernment may agree. 
New constitution ex- 
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===] Policy: “enlightened paternalism.” 
~ Laws for Congo are made in Bel- 
——— {J gium. Neither white settlers nor Afri- 
cans can vote or take part in their 
government. But natives have more 
opportunity to become skilled work- 
ers and to earn good wages than in 
most parts of tropical Africa. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
Policy: “self-determination.” Native 
Sudanese recently held first election 
and named parliament, which with- 
in three years will decide between 
independence and union with Egypt. 
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a PORTUGUESE AFRICA 
—~~J Policy: “assimilation.” No “color bar.” Native Africans, 
—~q by going to school and living in Evropean fashion, can 





~~~ this.) Wage rates are very low. 


BELGIAN 








Policy: “white supremacy.” The 
30,000 white settlers have the 


society, seeks to drive whites out 
of Kenya by terrorist attacks 
and murders. British troops are 

trying to stamp out the uprising. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Policy: “racial partner- 


j ship’—on a very lim- 


ited scale. Three British 
colonies have formed 
“Federation of Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland” 
and hope to become 
fully independent Brit- 
ish dominion. White 
minority (200,000 of the 
7,000,000 population) 
runs government. Na- 
tive Africans have a 
few seats in parliament 
and can gain voting 
rights (see p. 4). In elec- 
tion a few weeks ago of 
Federations first par- 
liament, 64,000 whites, 
444 native Africans, 
and 2,500 others (Asian 
and persons of mixed 
blood) voted. 















UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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held by non-whites (see p. 4). 


J Policy: race segregation. The 2/2 million whites (a quarter [- 
—j of population) run nation. Afrikaner (Dutch-descended) 
<j group controls government and has passed apartheid 
jlaws, which forbid whites and non-whites to live or travel [ 
j together or to mix socially. Government also seeks to take [| 
away the few remaining rights of voting and government | 
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THE LAND Africa is mostly a huge plateau THE RAINFALL it determines the vegetation 
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HERE are really two Africas. 

They're both on the same con- 
tinent. But they're so different that 
they might almost be on separate 
planets. Between Moslem North 
Africa and the African tropics lies a 
“wall” a thousand miles wide—the 
vast empty Sahara Desert. 

In this article we're talking about 
Africa south of the Sahara. This is 
the Africa of three million white set 
tlers in the midst of 140 million 
dark-skinned tribesmen, chiefly of 
Negro blood. 

For hundreds of years—right down 
to the 20th century—cruel man-hunt- 
ers raided these tribes. The raiders 
were seeking the only product of 
tropical Africa that interested the 
rest of the world: human slaves 

This grisly trade in human beings 
offended the consciences of modern 
men. They put a stop to slave hunt- 
ing. And in the process they discov- 
ered that the treasure-house of Africa 
contains far greater riches than the 
“black ivory” of slavery 

Today—with its treasures scarcely 
touched—Africa provides the world 
with a fifth of its copper and tin, a 
quarter of its manganese, more than 
half its gold, four fifths of its cobalt, 
nearly all its industrial diamonds. 
More than half the known supply of 
uranium, the raw material for atomic 
energy (see last week's unit), comes 
from Africa. Iron ore and bauxite 
(the ore of aluminum) are moving 
from Africa to the U. S. and Canada 

We Americans have a billion dol- 
lars invested in Africa. Part of this 
is for defense, such as huge air bases 
in North Africa. 

South of the Sahara most of ou 
investment is for raw materials. Part 
of this investment money comes from 
our Government, but most of it is 
from private companies. 

Let’s look at some of the ways that 
we Americans are helping pry open 
the African treasure-chest 


Manganese for Our Steel 


Manganese is a mineral needed to 
harden steel. 

in 1940 our steel industry got the 
largest share of its manganese from 
Russia. Then came the “cold war.” 


. 


Treasure in the Tropics 


New ‘‘bridges of trade’’ link America to Africa 


Our manganese imports from Russia 
practically disappeared. But we don’t 
miss them. We have other sources 
now. From Africa alone we're getting 
far more manganese than Russia ever 
sent. 

The Union of South Africa and the 
Gold Coast are the biggest suppliers. 
And the steel industry is watching 
French Equatorial Africa. There, a 
company partly owned by United 
States Steel has found a huge man- 
ganese deposit and is planning to 
bring out the ore. 


Tree Crops of West Africa 


Most of our candy bars are made 
from cacao beans that grow in the 
Gold Coast. Perhaps the cake of soap 
you used this morning was made 
with Nigerian palm oil.-Some of the 
rubber in tires of your family car 
may have come from American- 
owned rubber plantations in Liberia. 

All these West African products 
have one thing in common: they 
grow on trees. In hot, wet regions 
like the jungle forests of West Africa 
and the Congo, the soil is not very 
good. Drenching rains have washed 
out of the soil the minerals that nour- 
ish plants. But trees, with their roots 
striking wide and deep in search of 
plant-foods, can grow and thrive. 
Nuts, fine lumber, vegetable oils, nat- 
ural rubber, cacao—these “tree crops” 
are the chief riches of the “rain for- 
est” region of Africa near the Equa- 
tor. 


Minerals of the Katanga 


The Katanga is one of the world’s 
richest treasure-troves of minerals. It 
is a plateau that overlaps the border 
of the Belgian Congo and Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The Katanga is the world’s greatest 
copper-producing region outside the 
United States. The U. S. built the 
atomic bomb with uranium from the 
Congo part of the Katanga. Most of 
the world’s cobalt (needed for jet 
engines) comes from this same rich 
plateau. The Katanga yields tin, of 
which the Congo is the world’s fourth 
ranking producer. 


At least half the Northern Rho- 


desian copper industry is controlled 
by American firms. In the Belgian 
Congo, a Belgian company runs 
things. But much of the machinery 
used there comes from the U. S. The 
i ranks second (after Belgium 
itself) in trade with the Congo. The 
Congo is our chief source of uranium 


for atomic energy. 


Roads and Railroads 


“Without railways, the Congo is 
not worth a penny.” So said the great 
African explorer Henry M. Stanley. 
Transportation is the key that un- 
locks the African treasure-chest. And 
water transportation won't do the 
job. Falls and rapids—where the 
rivers tumble down from the central 
plateau—block most of the rivers 
close to the coast. 

Railroad projects are getting help 
from Uncle Sam. Liberia recently 
opened its first railroad. It runs from 
the sea coast to an iron-ore deposit 
owned by a part-American company. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
loaned five track foremen to manage 
the construction job. 

Portugal is building a 
across Mozambique from Rhodesia 
to the ocean. Uncle Sam is helping 
vith a $20,000,000 loan. This is only 
one of several U. S. loans and gifts 
for highways and railroads in and 
near the Rhodesias. Over these routes 
the mineral riches of the Rhodesias 
flow to the outside world. 


railroad 


‘“‘White Coal’’ of the Rivers 


Falls and rapids in Africa’s rivers 
block water transportation. But this 
foaming water is the “white coal” 
that could provide Africa with almost 
unlimited hydroelectric power. Forty 
per cent of all the world’s available 
waterpower is in Africa—and only 
one per cent is being used. 

The have taken the first 


British 
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giant step toward use of this power. 
In Uganda, at Owen Falls, the Nile 
is born as the outlet of Lake Victoria. 
Queen Elizabeth II will dedicate a 
dam there in April (see Feb. 3 issue). 
\lready one generator is at work pro- 
ducing power. Eventually there will 
be plenty of electricity to build in- 
lustries in central Africa 

Northern Rhodesia is taking the 
next giant step. To provide cheap 
power for the Katanga copper region, 
Northern Rhodesia will dam _ the 
Kafue River. 

Southern Rhodesia plans an even 
bigger project. A dam one and a half 
times as long at the top as Hoover 
Dam is proposed in Kariba Gorge of 
the Zambezi River. Experts say this 
one project would provide two thirds 
of all the power both the Rhodesias 
will need. 

Waterpower could fill the power 
ieeds of other regions, too. 


Trained Manpower 


Africans are newcomers to the 
modern world. Ninety per cent of 
them cannot read or write. Most of 
them know little or nothing about in- 
lustry or scientific farming methods. 

But they can learn! In the Congo, 
ative Africans have been trained as 
skilled workers. They operate weld- 
ing equipment, locomotives, machine 
tools, power machinery, and office 
equipment. In Southern Rhodesia, 
agricultural agents “coach” the na- 
tive farmers. The best ones are given 
the title of “master farmers.” They 
far outproduce Rhodesia’s white 
farmers. In Tanganyika, the British 
government wasted $110,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money trying to grow 
peanuts. Where this huge project 
went broke, native African farmers 
ire making a success. On land origi- 
nally cleared for the peanut project, 
local African farmers are growing 
crops under supervision of farm ex- 
perts who show them the best ways 
to plow and plant. 

We Americans are helping train 
Africa's manpower, too. Through 
‘Point Four” (the technical assist- 
ance program), U. S. experts teach 
Africans better ways of living and 
modern methods of farming and pro- 
duction. We are showing them how 
to make better use of the riches of 
their African treasure chest. 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced and 
defined on poge 21 


AFRICA AWAKENS to new ways and new ideas 
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Wide World photo 


LEARNING DEMOCRACY: Congratulations to a Gold Coast election winner. 


United Nations phot 


LEARNING MODERN METHODS: Training school for African health workers. 


LEARNING TO READ: Throughout West Africa, charts of illustrated lessons are. 
set up in public places in many villages. This photo was taken in Liberia. 





The Teens 


Talk Traffic Safety 


CAR careened along at top speed 

over the roller-coaster roads 
through the mountains and canyons 
near Golden, Colorado. In the car 
were three boys, heading home after 
a late party. 

Suddenly one of the boys plucked 
the driver’s sleeve. “You're driving 
like a fool!” he shouted. “Let me out 
of here. I'll walk home.” The auto 
pulled to a halt. Young Odis Bennetts 
got out. Then the car roared off again 
into the darkness. 

Several miles up the road it hap- 
pened—the scream of tires, the 
screech of brakes, a terrific crash— 
and then silence. The car had plum- 
meted over a 200-foot drop into 
Mount Vernon canyon. Both riders 
were killed. 

That was on January 13, 1952. 
When Colorado’s Governor Dan 
Thornton heard the news, he said: 
“This is just the latest in a wave of 
teen-age accidents. I'm, going to get 
teen-age help in solving this prob- 
lem.” He sent out a call to teen-agers 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 


a ae 


all over the state: “Will you send 
delegates to a conference on traffic 
safety this summer?” 

The teens leaped at the chance. 
On August 1 about 1,200 of them 
trooped into an auditorium at the 
Colorado School of Mines in Golden. 
Some represented their high schools 
and youth organizations. Others 
came “on their own,” as individuals 
interested in safer driving. Towns- 
people and civic clubs helped pay 
the conference expenses of many 
delegates. 


“HOPE OF AMERICA” 


That morning the delegates heard 
Odis Bennetts tell his story of the 
tragic accident that led to the con- 
ference. Film star Robert Young told 
the teens: “America hopes that your 
generation will break the deadly 
driving habits that kill about 35,000 
Americans a year.” 

That afternoon the teens took their 
turn to speak. They broke up into 
small groups. Each group dealt with 
a specific angle of teen traffic safety. 
For hours they talked, discussed, 
argued, and suggested. 

Here are some of the recommen- 
dations that resulted: (1) teach 
driving courses in every high school; 
(2) set up traffic courts with teen- 
age juries to judge teen-age violators; 
(3) organize safe-driving clubs in all 


YOUTH’S VIEWPOINT on 

traffic safety got a respectful hearing at 
the National Safety Congress in Chicago 
last year. The boys and girls in the 
photo above reported on the recommen- 
dations of teen traffic safety conferences 
held in their home states. Left to right: 
Donald L. Tucker, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
David Price, Detroit, Mich.; Shirley Mof- 
fett, Wellman, lowa; Jane Jenkins, Elgin, 
ill.; and Stan Benfell, Golden, Colorado. 
Photo, courtesy SAFETY EDUCATION 


Magazine. 


high schools; (4) hold a teen con- 
ference on traffic safety every year. 

The Colorado teens have chartered 
more than 50 safe-driver clubs in 
high schools. Nearly 20 schools have 
opened courses in driver education— 
thanks largely to the teens’ efforts., 
Last summer the second big confer- 
traffic safety took place. 
1,000 high schoolers 


ence on 
More than 
attended. 

In other states, during the past two 
vears, teen conferences on driving 
safety have met in a score of com- 
munities. At each meeting the youths 
wrestled with these grim statistics 
that mark their problem: in 1952 
800,000 drivers under age 18 were 
involved in traffic accidents—200,000 
more than in 1951! 

Says Dave Price, a delegate to a 
1953 teen safety conference in De- 
troit, Mich.: “Any honest individual 
must admit that teen-age drivers are 
a problem group. In these teen-age 
conferences we are trying to face our 


responsibilities.” —Bos STEARNS 
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Vieky in London (England) News Chr 


MALAN: “You see, | am the defender of civilization.” 


i. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the blanks. . 


l. Who is “Malan”? _.__ 


2. What, briefly, is the meaning of apartheid? 


. 


3. In what country was this cartoon originally pub- 


shed? SE? a ae 


4. What is the cartoonist’s opinion of Malan? 





ll. AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY 
If the sentence is true, write T in margin. If the 
underlined word makes the sentence false, write cor- 
rect word or words in margin. 
|. Ethiopia is an independent nation. 
2. Kenya is a French possession. 
The Sudan is the large desert of North Africa. 
It is winter now in the Union of South Africa 
. The U. S. gets uranium from the Belgian Congo. 
A colony of Portugal is Madagascar. 
7. Some of the densest forests in Africa are in West 
\frica near the Equator. Seah 
5. There is heavier rainfall in Africa near the Equator 





than near the Tropic ot Cancer. 


9. The Zambezi is a plateau region which is the 
greatest source of copper outside the U. $ 
10. The Atlantic Ocean lies east of Rhodesia 


ill. AFRICA TODAY 
Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is a matter of opinion. 


—_1. European nations control most of Africa 

__2. Africa is mostly a huge plateau. 

__3. Afrikaners are dark-skinned tribes 

4. Native Africans should be given more voice in 
their government. 

5. Communists will get a stronger foothold in South 
Africa if the apartheid program continues 

3. Africa has much undeveloped waterpower. 

. Falls and rapids keep ocean ships from going 
far upriver in most parts of Africa. 

8. The British goternment should give the Gold 
Coast full independence. 

. The Mau Mau is an organization fighting white 
man’s rule in Kenya. 

10. South Africans of European descent outnumber 
the dark-skinned Negro Africans in South Africa. 





U. S. Trade with Africa (in millions of $) 

U. S. imports 
from Africa 
67.9 
131.2 
493.7 
606.1 


U. S. exports 
to Africa 
92.4 
160.6 
349.4 
568.4 











IV. READ THE GRAPH 


Base your answers on the graph above. In the space 
in front of each statement, write T or F if it is true or 
false, or NS if there is not sufficient evidence to show 
whether the statement is true or false 


. In 1952 the U. S. imported $606,100,000 worth 
of goods from Africa. 

2. In 1952 U. S. imports from Africa were, in dollar 
value, less than U. S. exports to Africa 

3. Both our imports from and our exports to Africa 
increased between 1930 and 1952. 

. The value of U. S. imports from Africa was more 
than eight times greater in 1952 than in 19930. 

. U. S. exports to Africa this year will be greater 
than ever before. 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 point« for cach item in 
Questions IT, HI, and IV. Total 100 





The WINNING FOOTBALL COACHES in the 3 BIG 


We advise our 
good hot Quaker 
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CLARENCE (BIGGIE) MUNN 


Michigan State College ; : = is 
WINNER OF ROSE BOWL GAME | q Re \ 


CHARLES (BUD) WILKINSON 
Oklahoma University 
WINNER OF ORANGE BOWL GAME 


BOBBY DODD 


Georgia School of Technology 
WINNER OF SUGAR BOWL GAME 





"BOWL" GAMES ON NEW YEAR'S DAY say... 


players to eat 
Oats for breakfast” 


‘Thee great coaches know that their players should 
be in A-1 condition. Such fitness enables them to play the full 


game at top speed—to put on the pressure from start to finish. 


Building stamina and strength begins at breakfast. 
That’s why these coaches advise good hot Quaker Oats 
to start the day. They know that oatmeal gives their players 


more muscle-building protein than any other leading cereal. 


Take a tip from these winning coaches. Help yourself to 
greater strength and staying power... eat a bow! of 


creamy-delicious Quaker Oats every morning. 


QUAKER OATS 


oats Mother’s Oats and Quaker Oats are exactly the same 
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YOU SOLVE IT? 


‘Accidental’ Bribery? 


In Chicago it was recently disclosed 
that some motorists have been clipping 
a $5 or $10 bill to their driving licenses 
Then, when one of these drivers is 
stopped for speeding, he hands his li- 
cense to the policeman without remov- 
ing the money. 

When Police Captain Michael Ahern, 
chief of Chicago's Traffic Division, 
found out about this, he was angry. 
“The motorist with the too-ready cash,” 
he said, “will be taken to a police sta 
tion and charged with attempt to bribe 
in addition to being charged with the 
traffic violation that caused his arrest.” 


oO ° ° 


1. Suppose you were the judge in a 
“Case of Clipped-on Cash.” Suppose 
the driver argued, “I didn’t try to bribe 
anybody. When the flagged 
down my car, I only did what he told 
me—gave him my didn’t 
notice whether the money was there 
when he handed back the license. 
That’s his business. Yes, it’s true I didn’t 
get a ticket but I didn’t ask him to ‘kill’ 
it.” What would your verdict be? 

Suppose the officer said, “Sure, I 
‘killed’ the ticket and kept the money, 
but you can’t prove there was any con- 
nection. If the motorist was dumb 
enough to fasten money to his license, 
why should I care what happens to the 
money? He didn’t ask any favors.” 
Would you consider the driver and the 
officer equally guilty? 

2. What’s wrong with having a ticket 
“fixed”? Would YOU ever consider try- 
ing it? What would happen if traffic 
laws weren't enforced? Would the 
streets and roads become unsafe for 


officer 


license. | 


yourself as well as others? What if other 
laws were not enforced? 

3. What would you say to a student 
caught cheating on an exam, who 
argued: “A lot of grown-ups fix traffic 
tickets, and exaggerate their gifts to 
churches and charities to cut down 
their income tax. They laugh about it 
So why shouldn’t I cut a few corners 
if I can get away with it?” Can you 
justify that sort of reasoning? Is there 
ever an excuse for doing something 
that you know to be wrong? 


How Would YOU Solve It? 


Jot down your own ideas on this 
week's “How Would You Solve it?” 
problem—or any other “Solve It” prob- 
lem in past or future issues—and mail 
to “How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. 





. World’s largest dam. 

. World-famous violinist, 
Heifetz, born 

Feb. 2, 1901. 


2. Hate. 


. More wan. 

. Boy’s name, homonym 
for kneel. 

. 65 in Roman numerals. 
. If there’s a Feb. 29, it’s 
SS 

. Distinguished Service 
Order (abbr.). 

. Chemical symbol for 
bismuth. 

He was born Feb 
(initials ). 

. Tossed to and 

. Electrical Engineer 
(abbr. ). 

. Mixes. 

. Boston Red Sox slugger 
(initials ). 

. Roman Catholic festival 
occurring Ground-hog 
Day. 

. 21st letter of Greek 
alphabet. 


] ) 


2. Roll. 


. Contract binding a serv- 
ant to service in a colony 
. And (Latin). 

. Medicine that provokes 
sneezing. 


2. China (abbr.). 
3. Common fuel. 


. Surgeon General (abbr.). 
. Negative answer. 

. Opposite of con. 

. Precipitation in water 
form. 

. Garden implement 


2. Profound. 
3. Welcome. 
5. New Orleans festival, 


ee! 

. Religious holiday, — 
Sunday. 

Inventor of incandescent 
limp, born Feb. 11, 1847 


. German composer of 


“The Messiah,” born 
Feb, 23, 1685 

Fat 

Mid-western state admit- 
ted to Union Feb. 19, 
18038 

Volume (abbr.). 
Comparative suffix. 
World-wide news service. 
Speak 

In musical notation, 
treble or bass ____. 
Shape of a valentine. 


. Cupid’s weapons. 


Hatchet 
Famous American avia- 


tor born Feb. 4, 1902. 


Send this to your girl on 

Feb. 14 

Receptacle for coal. 

Short for Lemuel. 

Battleship blown up in 

Havana harbor Feb, 15, 

1898 

Chemical symbol for 

glucinum 

Sword 

22nd letter of Greek 

ilph ibet 

Short for Susan, 

No school on Feb 22 

be iuse of him 

Doctors (abbr.). 

4 New England state 
tbbr. ) 

One (Italian). 

Famous Polish composer 

born Feb. 22, 1810. 

Crownlike head orna- 

Belief 

Untruths 

Person il abbr. ), 

Snare 

Atop 

Viet Nam's chief of state 

Bao — 

Chemical symbol for 

tellurium 

Marvland (abbr. ) 


Facts 


For February 


By John W. Smith 
St. Clair High School 
St. Clair, Pennsylvania 


*® Starred words refer to events occurring in February. 


4 15 6 6 19 IIo 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maxim m about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St.. New York 
36. N. Y. Answers in next week's issue : 





Pay head 


Gay Head 


Q. My best jriend and I often dou- 
ble date with two boys who are also 
good friends. The only trouble is that 
we girls have to do practically all the 
talking because the boys hardly ever 
say anything. How can we get them 


to talk, too? 


A. Without meaning to, you and 
your friend may chat about subjects 
which don’t have enough male interest 
to bring the fellows into the conversa- 
tion. Hold a conference with Lila, and 
make a pact to watch out for strictly 
“girl talk” in the future. And the next 
time you double date, if you suddenly 
realize that you and she are discussing 
someone’s new hairdo or a recent “hen” 
party, make a quick switch to a subject 
of more general interest. Sports, school 
doings, news events, new movies, radio 
or TV programs, popular music—they’re 
all possibilities. Or mention something 


that all of you did together recently. 

All people like to talk about them- 
selves and their interests, and boys are 
no exception! You probably know about 
these fellows’ hobbies or special inter- 
ests, so steer the conversation that way. 
Your interest wil] please them, and if 
you hit upon some good questions, you 
may find the fellows taking over the 
conversation almost completely! 

If the boys’ interests and ideas are 
different, you'll either have an interest- 
ing four-way discussion, or each of you 
girls can concentrate on your own date 
for a while. Twosome talk, as well as 
all-round conversation, is fun on a dou- 
ble date—if your date is the one on the 
other end of the line. 


Q. I'm sure that I'm old enough now 
to choose my own clothes, but I can't 
convince my parents that I am. Can 
you help me? 
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A. You can’t blame your parents for 
thinking that if you went shopping 
alone you might be “taken in” by an 
unscrupulous salesman or succumb to an 
outrageous fad. Perhaps you wouldn't, 
but they'll probably want to supervise 
your shopping sprees until you prove 
to them that you know a good buy 
when you see one. So instead of asking 
for complete independence all at once, 
try a gradual approach 

Begin by asking their permission to 
shop for just minor items: gloves, stock 
ings, play shoes, scarves, blouses, etc. 
And consult your mother about your 
choices. At the same time, build up 
your parents’ confidence in you by ask 
ing about how they do their shopping 
Ask to accompany them on shopping 
trips and show that you are interested 
in their buying problems. And read all 
you can about “value” in clothing buys 
—arming yourself with facts as well as 
fashion know-how. 

When you're “educated” enough to 
ask for permission to buy a major ward 
robe item, it would be a good idea to 
ask an older friend or relative to accom- 
pany you. You'll be doing your own 
“choosing,” but you'll be glad to have 
moral suppért while you're doing it. 
And, with someone along to back up 
your choice, you'll be doubly sure of 
making a wise purchase. 











HAVE FUN AND EARW MONEY 
WITH THE NEW ‘Gc ENLARGER 
) DEVELOPING KITS 








Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with 
no previous experience necessary and have a 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily ... friends . . . local events . . . school activities 
You'll find that everyone will want to buy prints 
—even your local newspaper may be a customer. 


FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 


3 


ONE SHELF 
DARK ROOM 


negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is “easy to use, takes all popular 


negative sizes up to 24%," x 31%", and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 


Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable .. . fun... and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. 


ro--cererer 4 


| Send for | 


; FREE CATALOG | 
on FR Products. 

Just drop us a postcard | 

y with your name, address | 

i and age. | 


i THE FR i 
pCORPORATION, 


951 Brook Avenue 
) New York 51,N.¥. 4 
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He’s Got H 


AME a child after a President and 

there’s no telling how far he'll go. 
Why, he may even become President! 
We're thinking of Franklin Delano 
Selvy of Furman University 

His dad, a former coal miner, named 
him for the late President Roosevelt; 
and apparently Frank is taking it quite 
seriously. For he’s already been elected 
president of the senior class at Furman. 

What’s more, Frank may also wind 
up a king—of the basketball scorers. 
Right now, he’s hotter than a mink coat 
in July. 

Last season he averaged 29.5 points 
a game, for a new all-time record fo 
major college play. This year he’s set 
ting an even hotter pace. In his first 
10 games, he scored 381 points, for a 
38.1 average. He hit over 40 six times 
with a high of 50 against Cincinnati 

Frank seems certain of breaking 
Clyde Lovellette’s three-year major col 
lege mark of 1888 very soon. At the 
moment, his total is 1710. 

What gets us about this boy from 
Corbin, Ky., is his size. Based on his 
shooting figures, we figured him to be 
at least 7’ tall. Actually, he’s a com 
parative pygmy at 6’ 3”. 

Frank starred at Corbin High, and 
the story told is that Kentucky’s Adolph 
Rupp didn’t think he was big enough 
to become a Wildcat! Selvy’s deadliest 
shot is a one-hand jump from outside 
the circle. He can get it away quickly 
or delay it while in the air. That's what 
bothers his foes. He keeps ’em guess 
ing—and spinning! 

Although Frank is best known for his 
basketball, he’s by no means all basket 
ball. He’s a first lieutenant and platoon 
leader in ROTC, belongs to several 
campus organizations, and, of 
raps the gavel at senior class meetings 
He's the soft-spoken type who gets 
things done quietly rather than by 
screaming. He’s a good student, too 

His “favorites” line up as follows 
Actor—John Wayne; Actress—Ava Gard 
ner; Singer—Eddie Fisher; Bandleader 
—Sammy Kaye; and Suhject—Biology. 

Ambition?—To be a college basket- 
ball coach! Most Thrilling Moment in 
Sports—Furman’s big upset of Duke, 
73-72, two years ago. 

You'll notice that he didn’t volun- 


course, 


is Points! 


teer any other information on the game. 
But he couldn’t stop us so easily. We 
asked the Furman publicity man how 
Frank made out in the upset 

His answer: “Frank scored 36 points, 
half the number made by Duke. We 
think he did pretty especially 
since he was only a sophomore at the 


well 


time 


SHORT SHOTS 


= Weight Fellows Manager Eddie 
Stanky has a cute stunt for keeping his 
Cardinals in shape. He tells each player 
how much he’s expected to weigh upon 
reporting tor spring training 

Those reporting overweight have to 
pay fines at the rate of $2 a pound. 
At the same time, Stanky will pay $2 
for each player making the weight limit. 
The money goes into a fund for a team 
party late in the season. 

Limits for this season range from 160 
pounds for pitcher Stu Miller to 233 
for first-baseman Steve Bilko 
> Basketball coach Dick Barr of Ken 
dallville (Ind.) High is a stickler for 
the rules. He recently kicked 
boys off his 10-man varsity squad be 
cause they broke training regulations 
He didn’t say what the violations were 
nor did he tell whether his remaining 
trio would wind up playing three-man 
half-court competition. 

Imagine if this had 
Scarborough School in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. This private school has 14 boys 
in its high school section. Ten are on 


seven 


happened to 


the hoop squad, another is manager, a 
twelfth is timer, and the re maining two 
students make up the rooting section 
> Add Rare Birds: Fieldy Dize and 
Donnie Ward of Crisfield (Md.) High 
write that their school eleven has a 
lefty kicker and righty passer in Wardie 
Holland, who kicked 13 extra points 
scored 11 touchdowns in Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore League 
> For purely personal reasons, we were 
pleased to hear of Sammy Lee’s selec 
tion as No. 1 Amateur Athlete of 1953 
We got to know Sammy at the last 
Olympic tryouts and we well remem 
ber the night he came to dinner. 

He had just put his wife on the S.S. 
United States, bound for Helsinki and 
the Olympic was 


and 


Games Sammy 


Franklin Delano Selvy 


assuming he’d make the team, but if 
he didn't his wife would wind up in 
Helsinki without him! Sammy was 
plainly worried. “What if I don’t make 
He’d won the 
48, but this 


no youngster. 


the team?” he. said. 


Olympic platform dive in 
was 52 and he was 32, 
His wife was at sea nearly 12 hours 
when a determined Sammy qualified, 
and breathed a sigh of relief the next 
day. Of course, Sammy proceeded to 
retain his Olympic title. Sammy’s an 
Army doctor, stationed now in Korea, 
which is the birthplace of his parents. 
Congratulations, Sammy! 
> Frank Sinatra is by no 


muscles, a 


stretch of 
imagination, o1 football 
player. But the Hollywood star has a 
cousin who must be pretty good. He’s 
Sinatra, Jr., of New Orleans. 
named to a tackle position on Pop 
Warner's Midget Football All-Ameri- 
can Team. But can he sing? 

> Temperatures were so high (100 
and above) in Australia when the U. S. 
played Belgium in Davis Cup tennis, 
that the balls were put on ice to keep 
them fresh. A small portable refriger- 
ator sat alongside the courts and in it 
reposed six dozen balls! There’s noth- 
ing like a nice cold tennis ball on a 
hot day. 


Larry 


ZANDER HOLLANDER 





SAY WHAT. 
* YOU PLEASE 


ES 
as 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We are the sophomore history class 
of Bremen High School. We always 
look forward to getting your World 
Week. We think it is very educational. 
Please keep publishing it. 

Barbara Konkler, Helen Lecrone 
Bremen (Ohio) High School 


Dear Editor: 

Would you please write an article on 
Senator McCarthy again in your next 
issue if possible? I enjoyed your article 
on him immensely in the World Week 
* Jan. 6. 

Jean Lym 
Mercy High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 

In World Week I saw the column 
“Say What You Please.” I thought it a 
very good idea. But would you do me 
a favor and write a story telling all 
about Greece. I am very interested in 
this country. 

Lucille Velazquez 

New York City 
moment we have no articles 
McCarthy or Greece defi- 
nitely scheduled. Senator McCarthy 
will no doubt be prominent in news of 
current Congressional _ session. 
Watch our news pages.—Ed. 


At the 
m Senator 


the 


From some of our seventh grade read- 
ers at Ursuline Academy, Cincinnati, O.: 


“Each week we use World Week for 
ur classroom discussion. We have our 
lass broken up into groups for this. 
in the class enjoys your mag- 


~Judy Buck 


Evervone 


gazine.’ 


“We are using your material, ‘Free- 
lom Answers Communism.” Al) of us 
think it is wonderful the way you ex- 
press the God-given rights of everyone. 
All in all, World Week is a wonderful 
magazine. We appreciate all that you 


put into it.” —Dianne Dreidame 


“World Week is a big help!” 
-Agnes Grafemeyer 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


empire (p. 9)—A nation that controls 
other lands beyond its boundaries is 
said to have an empire 

Moslem (p. 10)—A follower of Islam, 
the religion founded by Mohammed in 
the 7th century. 

“enlightened paternalism” (p. 10)- 
As used in the article, strict control from 
the home government (in this case, Bel- 
gium), but with careful attention to the 
welfare of the local populaticn. 

“assimilation” (p. 10)—The process 
of absorbing; as used in the article, 
making the local population as much 
like people of Portugal as possible. 

“color bar” (p. 10)—Restrictions or 
limits on a person's rights or activities 
because his skin is a different color 
from that of the dominant group. Usu- 
ally said of restrictions (both in law 
and informally) on dark-skinned peo- 
ples in some white communities. 

segregation (p. 10)—Separating one 
group from the main body; as used in 
the article (race segregation), keeping 
persons of one race from mingling with 


persons of another race in certain ac 
tivities (which may include travel 
social gatherings, etc.). 

“white supremacy” (p. 10)—As used 
in the article, a white-skinned group's 
keeping a dominant position over a 
dark-skinned group living in the same 
area, 

“self-determination” (p. 10) — Per 
mitting the people of a region to de 
cide for themselves their form of gov- 
ernment or to the nation to 
which they wish to belong. 

safari (p. 11)—A journey; especially 
a big-game hunting expedition in tropi- 
cal Africa. 


decide 


rain forest (p. 12)—In tropical re 
gions of very heavy rainfall, forests with 
a variety of lofty trees grow. These are 
known as rain forests 


Say It Right! 
Malan (p. 4)—ma lédn 
Kwame Nkrumah (p 
krdo ma 
apartheid (p 
Mau Mau (p 
bauxite (p. 12)—bdks it 
Katanga (p. 12)—ka tdng ga 
Mozambique (p. 12)—m6 zim bék, 
Kafue (p. 13)—ka foo 4 
Zambezi (p. 13)—zdim bé zi. 
Nvasaland (p. 10)—ni ds a land. 


4)—kwa én 


mé 


4)—A part hit 
10)—m6d md; mou mou, 





‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED 


” HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new medica- 
tion especially for pimples really works. In skin 
specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases were cleared up or definitely improved. 


Amazing starving action. ci eaRasit actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL'S anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless... pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication ... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. $9¢ and 98¢. At all druggists 

SPECIAL OFFER. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12CH, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires April 17, 1954 





Career Club Question Box 


Q. Has the “home permanent” seri- 
ously affected the career field of beauty 
culture? 


A. Home permanent kits and other 
similar beauty preparations (such as 
kits for tinting hair) have affected this 
career field to some extent, It still offers 
opportunities for the talented, especially 
in the larger cities. Talk to local beauty 
operators about training and job oppor- 
tunities in this field. 


Q. I'ma ninth grader taking a course 
on careers. Would you give me some 
information on how to start a small 
business? 


A. Ask your school librarian for one 
of the many booklets on small busi 
nesses written by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. (Example: Establishing 
and Operating a Retail Bakery.) Also 
ask for Careers in Retail Business Own 
ership, by Robert Shosteck. Of course, 
the best way to learn about a small 
business is to get a part-time job or 
summer job working in one. 


Q. I would like to become a nurse. 


My family cannot help me and I will 
have to earn my own way. Do you know 
of a nursing school where I can do this? 


A. There is a big demand for quali- 
fied students to study to become nurses. 
This demand will continue for a num- 
ber of years. So great is the need for 
registered that colleges 
and hospital nursing schools offer more 
scholarships and part-time jobs than 
there are applicants for them. Inquire 
at the hospital schools in your com 
munity. If they don’t have a scholarship 
or a part-time job for you, write to the 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. If you're well 
qualified, the committee will recom- 
mend a school where you can apply. 


nurses many 


QO. I want to find a job working in 
a grocery store or delivering packages, 
but I'm worried I had a job delivering 
packages for a drug store and I was 
fired. It was my fault because I was 
late to work after the boss warned me 
about being late. What shall I say if 
an employer asks me about my previous 
job? Should I lie or should I tell him 
the truth? 


A. Don’t lie about it. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary to mention 
your previous job at the drug store 
when you are interviewed unless the 
employer asks about previous employ- 
ment. If he does, tell the truth. He'll 
find out anyway. If this sad experience 
has taught a lesson, say so. Be 
frank and sincere 


you 


Do you have any vocational questions 
on which you wish information? Write 
to: Vocational Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Keepsake 
photos 


from your 
ce] eo -Veler- aslo). 

PORTRAIT 
or other photos 


20 ron 51 


FROM ONE POSE 
POSTPAID 


Hlustration 
Less than Yq Actual Size 


Give classmates, friends, relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 
trait or snapshot. Ideal for college 
applications, etc. Beautiful double- 
weight, finest finish pictures in con- 
venient wallet-size — 2!5" x 314". Send 
graduation picture or negative with 
$1.00 for 20 copies. 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send me Keepsake Photos 


| @nclose $——————and _ graduation 
picture which will be returned to ma. 
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| mbbeMnt Abele Melolels molents 


Modern living has made changes 
in our breakfast habits. But even 
though we eat less, we must be 
sure to eat nutritionally adequate 
meals. A good basic breakfast 
consists of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter. Add other foods 
to suit your taste and appetite. 
Never skip breakfast. It supplies 
you with food factors to keep you 
active and alert all morning. 








America was built on a heritage of hearty 


BREAKFASTS 


Until the turn of 
the century, city 
and country folks 
alike began the 
day with a meal 
which often had 
more than ten dif- 
ferent dishes. 











Daughy = ar 


As You Like 


A plane passenger sat looking out of 
the window when suddenly he saw a 
parachutist drifting past him. 

“Going to join me?” cried the para- 
chutist. 

“No, thanks!” shouted the passenger. 

I'm quite happy here.” 
‘lust as vou like,” called back the 


yarachutist. “I’m the pilot.” 
Hardware and H 


Want to Race? 


A broken-down nag was offered for 
sale to the highest bidder. dapper 
young dude finally bought him. 

When the sale was completed, the 
farmer turned to the dude and asked: 
“What on earth are you planning to do 
with the old nag?” 

“I'm going to race him,” 
dude. 

“Well,” 


replied the 
said the farmer, “you'll win.” 
Yale Record 


Sadist 
bud, 


Joe: “Hey, whatcha doing — 
fishing?” 


Voe: “Naw, drowning worms.” 


Annapolis Splinter 


Advice Taken 


Salesman: “I've been trying to see 
for a week. When may I have an 
appointment?” 


a date with my 


I recutive “Make 
retary. 
Salesman: “I did, and we had a swell 


time, but I still want to see you.” 
or State 8 


Half and Half 


‘You saw this lady driving toward 
” said the officer after the collision. 
‘hy didn’t you give her half of the 


vas going to,” the motorist re- 
“as soon as I could discover 


ilf she wanted.” 
Ohio State Sundial 


it All Depends 


niversity student was on his way 
t friends during the sum- 
acation. The way led through a 


SOME 


am] 
Say,” he asked his elderly guide, 

that an alligator won't hurt 

ou if you carry a torch?” 

thought for a moment. 


» how fast you carry it, I 


Yale Record 


s it true 


The apm 
De pe nds 


rec “ke yn.” 


Not So Funny 


The wife insisted on taking along an 
enormous pile of baggage, so she and 
her husband were loaded down when 
they reached the station. 

“I wish er brought the 
ind thoughtfully. 
to be funny,” 


piano,” 

said the | usb 
“Now ad nt try 

the wife coldly 
“I’m not trying to be funny,” 


“I left the tickets on it.” 
Boys’ Life 


said 


he ex- 
plained. 


Application 


well pleased with his 
beside the entrance, 
members of the 


The minister 
sermon, stood 
shaking hands with 
congregation. 

When it came her turn, Mrs. 
gushed, “Wonderful sermon, Reverend! 
Everything you said applies to some- 
body I know!” 


Jones 


Coronet 


Rout Him Out 


A young man was taking a civil serv- 
ice examination for a job as a rural 
mail carrier. 

He came to the question: How far 
is it from the earth to the moon? 

In answer he wrote: “I am not in- 


terested in that route.” 
Boys’ Life 


Appropriate 
Jeanne: “I want to buy a pencil, 
please.” 
Salesclerk: “Hard or soft lead?” 
Jeanne: “Hard. It’s for a stiff exam.” 








ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Re dbow 
“| saw that the tree couldn't get out 
of my way, so what else could | do?” 


Different Meaning 


Manny: “While in Africa 
lion thirteen feet long.” 
Fanny “That's some 


I killed a 
lyin’.” 


Baby-sitter 


A Toronto woman hailed a passing 
taxi, bundled four children into it and 
hurried back into her home, calling 
over her shoulder that she’d be out in 
a minute. Twenty minutes later she ap 
peared. 

“How much do I owe you?” 
the driver. 

“Why, we haven't gone any place 
vet,” exclaimed the perplexed hackie. 

“Well, actually, we're not going any 
place,” said the woman, “I had to 
make a long-distance call and the chil 
making so much noise | 


she asked 


dren were 


couldn’t hear.” 
McLean's 





——  —— 
The slap of the body hitting the water . 
the kick of the legs... 
of the arms. All call for top condition. 


the powerful thrust 


The supporter that gives proper pro 
tection and support when you hit the 
water is the Bike Swimmer supporter 
. made especially for swimmers. 
Get the Bike Swimmer in cotton 
or nylon where you buy your sport 
ing goods. Remember ...swim 





THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
, Sell your classmates 


> SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission. 

financial investment required. 
Write teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1509 Maple $:., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Sell sour school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
wrices ever — We pay best commission 
fonthiy bulletir Your cards ~~ dl Ager 
cies going like wildfire H Ty- 

Card Specialties Bex 235-N, Pittsburgh Pa. 








safe, wear Bike. 
500 POWER 14385 
MICROSCOPE ee 


3 OBJECTIVES: 100X — 300X — 500X 


A professional type all mets) microsecpe 
for school, doctor, lal oratory, student, ams- 
teur. Body tilts any angle. Triple turret, 
10023001500x; 2 wheel focusing asdjustable 
substage reflector, high quality Nippon im 
pert that mes complete in hardwood case 
ther with tiidet « >| 
t at the amezi 
miplete Money 
heck or money order Dept SRM 2 


CRITERION CO., 331 Church &., Hertford 3, Conn 








“FOLKS ARE FUN” 
FLASH PHOTO CONTEST! 














UWL / 
WIN A oe 
CHEVROLET .. 

CORVETTE 
Sports Car < 


YVAN 





WIN 
wale tee Reese It’s Easy! It’s Fun!...to enter Sylvania’s 


“Chairside Theatre” with remote 


convo ting SoZ BLUE DOT FLASHBULB CONTEST! 


You don’t have to write a letter! You don't have to complete a poem! Just 
slip a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb into your flash attachment and take a 
picture that expresses the idea “Folks Are Fun!” 





A picture of your baby brother or sister of Mom or Dad .. . of your 

7 : $ pals at partics, dances and sports events any picture of anybody having 
21” Sytvanio midis fun could win for you. 

Television Consoles | Radio-Clocks Seericen To qualify, your picture must be 2% x 2% inches or larger and must be ac- 

. companied by a completed entry form and the flashbulb number cut from a 

Sylvania flashbulb sleeve. Hurry! Pick up your entry form and rules at any 

photo counter now. Then flash a picture and enter it before April 30, 1954. 


2 BIG CONTESTS IN ONE! Enter now—enter often! 


1 for Junior Class Contestants 1 for Senior Class Contestants 
(under 18) (18 and over) 


$5,000 GRAND PRIZE is open to both Junior and Senior Contestants. Pictures like 
750 other big prizes for Junior Contestants! ° . 
this could win 


JUNIOR CLASS PRIZES 26 $100 savings Bond 40s for you ! 


IST PRIZE Chevrolet Corvette THRU 50 
Sports Car PRIZES 51 Beautiful Sylvania 


THR i 
2ND PRIZE $1,000 in cash U 100 Radio Clock 
PRIZES 101 


3RD PRIZE 27” Sylvania Television THRU 200 $25 in Photo Supplies 
“Chairside Theatre” with : 
° PRIZES 201 Case of Sylvania 
Radio ond Phonograph | THRY 300 Santom 8 flashbulbs 
Chairside control PRIZES 30 
1 : » 
PRIZES 4.21” Sylvania THRU 400 °!0 in Photo Supplies 


THRU 10 Television Console PLUS 350 Write-A-Guide Pencil 


PRIZES 11 SPECIAL with flash exposure 
THRU 25 AWARDS guide yy ada: Sylvonia Electric ( odo} tid., i'n Bidg.. St. Cotherine St., Montreal, 0. Q@ 


Th 750 rizes for Senior C identi i 
Junior prises. bo sore te toll Mom end Dod, Big Brother ond Sicor, aboot the LIGHTING - RADIO « ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 


wonderful opportunity 























Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broodway, New York 19, N. Y, 
$200 Savings Bond 





Off the Press 


Educational Wastelands, by Arthur E. 
Bestor. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, III. 226 pp., $3.50. 


Chis volume, sub-titled “The Retreat 

rom Learning in Our Public Schools,” 
s a thoroughgoing and carefully rea- 
soned indictment of current curriculum 
practices in the public schools. A year 
before publication of this book, Dr. 
Bestor called upon his colleagues in the 
American Historical Association to join 
with scholars in other learned societies 
to wrest control of the curriculum from 
the “interlocking directorate of profes- 
sional educationists.” The latter are pro- 
fessors of education and school admin- 
strators who have assumed command 
f teacher training and who by various 
deceptions are imposing the “arrant 
nonsense” of a “life adjustment pro- 
gram” on the schools. 

Dr. Bestor declares that anti-intellec- 
tuals have taken over the public schools. 
He believes that the traditional disci- 
plines—history, mathematics, foreign 
languages, grammar, English literature 
and composition, the sciences—are be- 
ing destroyed. He sees the movement 
toward “trivial” courses as “subversion” 
of liberal education. The educationists, 
iccording to Dr. Bestor, are denying 


public school students the “kind of in- 
tellectual training [that] will produce 
men and women capable of thinking 


clearly and accurately.” He accuses 
them of offering a “cheap and shoddy 
substitute” and of “perpetuating aris- 
tocracy” by denying that the “over- 
vhelming majority of our children” can 
profit from a liberal education. 

Since his only mention of practical 
experience in the high schools is his 
recollections of the happy days in the 
1920’s when he was a pupil in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, educationists may wonder about 
the extent to which Dr. Bestor has fa- 
miliarized himself with the changed 
population of the secondary schools in 
the past few decades. 

He analyzes the major statements of 
educational policy which are influencing 
curricular adjustments. He criticizes se- 
verely the failure of appointive authori- 
ties to include adequate representation 
yn commissions of university scholars. 

State certification requirements for 
teachers are seen by Dr. Bestor as one 

f the first bulwarks to be breached if 
the hold of educationists on the schools 
s to be broken. He would substitute for 
education course requirements a system 
f limited and advanced certification, 
and state-wide examinations, based on 


1 


the subjects which the candidates want 


' } 
» teach. 


Although part, Dr-. 


intemperate in 


Bestor's call for the restoration of the 
liberal arts should earn the respect of 
all who are concerned with sound in- 
struction in the public schools. Subse- 
quent inquiry may convince his col- 
leagues that changes in the curriculum 
have not been’ conceived from above 
but are being forced by the practical 
realities of day-to-day teaching. 


India and the Awakening East, by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Harper, N. Y. 237 pp., 
$3. 

Here is a thoughtful introduction to 
life in the Middle East and the Indian 
sub-continent by a traveller who kept 
her eye on the life of the people, though 
greeted everywhere by officialdom. On 
this trip, Mrs. Roosevelt interested her- 
self in the progress of women, particu- 
larly in Moslem countries where purdah 
is only now giving way to unveiled 
women who are participating more ac- 
tively in political life. She observed, too, 
the inroads being made by modern 
techniques in agriculture and industry. 
On a less encouraging note, she sensed 
the charged emotions which block rea- 
sonable solutions to differences be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel, and 
between India and Pakistan. Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that the East is 
awakening, and she looks to continued 
economic aid and technical assistance 
from the West to forestall the pressure 
of Communists. 

As is usual in books by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, there is the personal touch 
which makes much of the reading a de- 
light. We were not surprised to learn 
that she taught young women the Vir- 
ginia reel to Pakistani music. Nor did 
we fail to perceive the insight into the 
problem of teeming India where brooms 
had no handles because “it was easier 
to replace a worn-out human being 
than to pay for a handle for his broom.” 

This book is based on a quick tour. 
But it affords us an understanding of 
Asian problems that some who have 
stayed longer have not acquired. 


Science for Today's Children. Thirty- 
Second Yearbook Number. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 311 pp., $3 (soft covers). 


Reflection on the kinds of questions 
which youngsters ask will suggest that 
there is a place for science teaching on 
the elementary level. Those who be- 
lieve that the elementary school curricu- 
lum is already crowded are answered 
by advocates of science teaching who 
point to the many ways in which sci- 
ence can be integrated with other sub- 
jects. , 
Gathered in this yearbook of 61 arti- 
cles are materials which will encourage 
teachers to undertake meeting the sci- 
ence needs of their charges even though 


3-T 


their own training in science is meager 
There are chapters on classroom experi- 
ences in science (e.g.. “Do Stones 
Grow?” “Teaching About Rust in the 
Third Grade,” etc.), methods of teaching 
science, using community resources 
equipment and materials, etc 

Gravel Gold, by Harriett H. Carr. Arie! 


- 


Books, N. Y. 186 pp., $2.75 


The search for gold has always been 
an avenue to exciting history. When it 
is combined with the gold paid for gro 
ceries and hardware in the Colorado 
mining country of the late 1850's, th 
story takes on another dimension. In 
this novel intended for the junior hig! 
school audience, Miss Carr, who has 
a keen eye for authentic detail, has cap 
tured the flavor of the early West 
Young Will Eaton’s experiences in thi 
gold fields in pioneer towns are sparked 
by crisp dialogue and enough adventure 
to win any action-bent youngster. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Students of history and English both 
will find interest and stimulus in Hall 
mark Hall of Fame Contest, sponsored 
by Hallmark Cards in Scholastic Maga 
zines. 

All junior and senior high school stu 
dents (7th through 12th grades) are 
eligible to enter. For the best essays of 
not more than 100 words on the sub 
ject, “I nominate for the Hallmark Hal! 
of Fame cash prizes totalling 
$3,500 are offered to 116 winners, plus 
additional awards for winners’ schools 
The persons nominated must be actual 
historical characters, living or dead 
who have contributed in some way to 
civilization—through art, science, gov- 
ernment, religion, or other fields. The 
persons whose lives are presented each 
Sunday on the Hallmark radio and T\ 
programs are typical. 

Closing date is March 29, 1954, and 
winners will be notified by mail. For 
complete information and rules, see the 
Hallmark announcement in the Febru 
ary 3 issue (also in March 10) of Scho 
lastic Magazines. 


A.A.U.N. CONTEST 
The 28th annual high school contest 
on the United Nations will be held 
March 25, 1954, in many local high 
schools throughout the country. Spon- 
sored by the American Association for 
the United Nations, it consists of a writ 
ten examination on the U. N. and re- 
lated problems. Top prizes of trips to 
Europe and Mexico are offered, in ad- 
dition to many college scholarships and 
state prizes. Free study kits are avail- 
able. For full information, address Miss 
Marion Jackson, A.A.U.N., 345 East 

16th St., New York 17, N. Y 
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